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Bayonne and driving the enemy back on Irun, and devoted
the winter to training and disciplining his army with the help
of Moncey, the future marshal of Napoleon.

From this sketch of the history of the achievements of the
armies of the Republic during the winter of 1793., it will be
seen that no attempt was made to place ignorant men like
Eonsin and Rossignol to oppose trained armies. The first
generals of the Republic were generally members of the liberal
noblesse and ex-Constituants, like Custine, Montesquieu, and
Alexandre de Beauharnais Then came a series of general
officers, chosen from the officers of the old royal army, such
as Dampierre, Kilmaine, Houchard, Carle, and Schauembourg,
who were in their turn replaced in the command of the three
most important armies by men who had been in the ranks,
before the Revolution, like Hoche, Jourdan, and Pichegru.
The same was to be observed with regard to the advancement
of subordinate generals; promotion indeed was rapid, but the
rank of a general officer was seldom granted except to those
who had served in the royal army in some capacity. The
prevalent suspicion of aristocrats, which lay at the foundation
of the " law of the suspects," and assumed that men of noble
birth must necessarily be inclined to be traitors to the Republic
and to France, affected the judgment of even the wisest states-
men of the Great Committee and of the ablest representatives
on mission. Generals, not only generals commanding in chief,
such as Biron and D'Aoust, but generals of division and of
brigade, were often dismissed, and even arrested and sent to
Paris to be tried by the Revolutionary Tribunal, in spite of
their services and tried attachment to the Republic, on account
of their birth, to the great detriment of the efficiency of the
armies. Hoche, for instance, complained bitterly when he
was deprived of the services of his best staff officer, General
d'Hedouville, on this account, and he certainly had no affection
for traitors or aristocrats. This prejudice,, however, chiefly
affected generals, and was based on the recollection of the
desertions of Lafayette and Dumouriez, for the dearth of good
regimental officers was too great for it to be put into general